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Radio Listening Habits Teachers 


IRVING ROBBINS 


ORDER obtain information about what the teachers 


one region think radio, survey was made 
1941, among the teachers Muskingum County, 
all whom was distributed two-page questionnaire 
mail. Responses were received from per cent the 


county teachers whom questionnaires were mailed. There 
was cent return from teachers Zanesville, city 
twenty-five thousand with independent school system; and 
only cent return from those outside Zanesville who 
are under the jurisdiction county superintendent. 


the teachers Zanesville and the County, per. 


cent had radios their homes, radio ownership which inter- 
estingly enough was exactly proportionate radio ownership 
among Ohio families There was difference 
radio ownership between those who taught the city and 
county school systems, nor was there any significant difference 
radio ownership among teachers from different 
either city county schools. 

Teachers who had radios their homes had access gen- 
erally radio stations which serve outlets for the major 
networks. They gave three chief responses the question 
which radio stations could heard satisfactorily. First, they 
indicated that the stations with higher power could heard 
more satisfactorily than near-by stations with less power. Sec- 
ond, only one-half them considered reception from the local 
radio station satisfactory. Third, some them were apparently 
able adequately hear large number radio stations. 
general, the teachers Muskingum County listened the 
stations with the highest power within radius 250 miles 
Zanesville: WLW, Cincinnati; KDKA, Pittsburgh; WTAM, 


Variety, Vol. IV, 659. 
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Cleveland; and WJR, Detroit were mentioned these teachers 
among the five stations received most satisfactorily. About 
per cent all the teachers heard WLW satisfactorily and 
more than per cent the teachers heard Stations WTAM, 
KDKA, and WJR satisfactorily. 

Although Station WHIZ Zanesville had very small 
wattage comparison with the other stations, its station signal 
was apparently powerful enough enable about per cent 
the teachers hear local programs. There were radio sta- 
tions whose broadcasts were heard satisfactorily all the 
teachers. 

The responses taken collectively showed that over dif- 
ferent radio stations could heard satisfactorily certain 
times, including stations far west St. Louis, far east 
Boston, far north Montreal, and far south New 
Orleans. Thus the teachers had wide access variety 
radio programs broadcast over the major networks. 


kinds radio programs these teachers listened 
varied from those least popular with them, namely adven- 
ture serials and folk music, those most popular, namely, news 
and classical music. the following table are given the per- 
centages 410 teachers who reported enjoying various kinds 
radio programs: 


Per Cent Per Cent 


They preferred programs news, classical music, drama, quiz, 
education, music, and variety and comedy such types 
religious, sports, family and love serials, crime and mystery, 
folk music, and adventure serials. 


GENERAL, the program types preferred the city teachers 
were similar those best liked the county teachers. 
Table shows, there were very few differences the order 
the preferences radio-program types between the city and 
county teachers. Larger proportions the city teachers en- 
joyed classical music and drama programs than was true the 
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county teachers, and there was apparent tendency for county 
teachers prefer more educational quiz programs and 
less variety and comedy than city teachers. 


the program preferences these teachers compare 
with the preferences the adult population general? 

partial answer this question can found Table 
which shows the rankings the radio-program preferences 


TABLE 
PERCENTAGES Group ‘TEACHERS THAT ENJOYED THE 


City County City County 
(2) 
TABLE 
PREFERENCES TEACHERS AND Kansas ADULTS 
PREFERENCE RANK PREFERENCE RANK 
Muskingum Kansas Muskingum Kansas 
Adult County Adult 
Teachers Population Population 
(1) (2) (3) (1) (3) 


7,000 Kansas adults and 410 Ohio teachers. Although the 
Kansas study employed aided-recall question technique and 
requested the respondents choose their five favorite program 
and the Ohio study requested the teachers state the 
radio program types enjoyed, all probability this difference 
technique does not destroy the value comparison. This 
opinion bolstered the fact that the average number 
program types mentioned the Ohio teachers was four and 


See Summers, B., and Whan, The 1941 Kansas Radio Audience. 1941. 
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the Kansas population were asked name five. Although 
Mr. Summers and Mr. Whan the Kansas study used few 
different typical categories, there were likenesses enough 
make comparisons program types significant. 

While there are similarities the rankings radio prefer- 
ences, generally, the differences between the rankings the 
type groups are far greater. The similarities between the two 
adult groups have mainly with preferences for news, 
drama, and quiz programs. Both adult groups preferred news 
broadcasts any other type radio programs the air, 
understandable preference view the nature events here 
and abroad. addition news programs, the Ohio teachers 
and the Kansas adults rated radio drama and quiz programs 
among their five favorite types. Apparently, each the adult 
groups obtained great deal amusement and edification from 
these two types radio programs. 

Generally, the program preferences the teachers were 
different from those the Kansas adult population. Among 
the favorite programs for the Ohio teachers were classical music 
and educational programs; for the Kansas adults, variety and 
comedy and popular-music programs. This was the outstanding 
difference between the two groups. Although both groups 
listened the radio for entertainment, apparently the Ohio 
teachers listened for educational purposes much greater 
extent than did the Kansas [Vol. No. 


Looking Forward” was the subject conference 

sponsored the University School, Ohio State University, 
April 15. Teachers, school administrators, and parents 
Columbus and its adjoining counties were invited attend the 
meeting which was held the University Chapel. Ed- 
monson, dean, School Education, University Michigan, 
spoke the subject Ahead Education?” was 
followed Edgar Dale, Bureau Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, whose topic was “Danger and Promise 
Wartime Education.” After each address the audience was 
given opportunity ask questions. motion pictures 
were shown under the direction Norman Woelfel the Uni- 
versity’s Teaching Aids Laboratory. 


About per cent the Kansas adult group had education beyond high school. 


Setting Recordings Library 


ALICE MANCHESTER 


RACTICALLY all the material regarding the cataloguing 
description recordings, least the library jour- 
nals, the field musical recordings and has been 
developed from the standpoint the musical records library. 
Apparently very definite attempt any large scale has 
been made organize and describe collection recordings 
with the purpose making them available aid teaching. 

For these reasons, the Teaching Aids Laboratory Ohio 
State University started from scratch, beginning treating 
recording exactly book treated. The entries were under 
the author’s name card inches inches) under 
the title, was distinctive—with added entries under joint 
speakers, singers, readers, and under subjects. The letter 
was arbitrarily used indicate 16-inch recording, sim- 
ilarly the letter was used for 10- 12-inch records, and 
for recordings for children. 

The subject headings were taken from the Subject Head- 
ings Used the Dictionary Catalogues the Library 
Congress, supplemented the List Educational Subject 
Headings, together with those the Readers’ Guide Period- 
ical these were added subject headings our 
own selection which seemed fit our particular educational 
needs, such “American people—Backgrounds.” This head- 
ing was used for such recordings Cavalcade America, 
Corwin’s Between Americans, Touche’s Ballad for Amer- 
icans, MacLeish’s America Was Promises, American Scrip- 
tures, and the like. Under the heading “Economic Policy” 
were grouped number general miscellaneous records 
which this heading seemed include. 

there are printed materials pamphlets dealing with 
particular recorded program, this fact noted the card, 
with the number the recording preceded for example, 


principal works consulted setting this library recordings were: Educa- 
tion Index, 1940; Industrial Arts Index, 1943; Recordings for School Use, 1942, 
Robert Miles; Subject Headings Education, 1938, Clyde Pettus; Readers’? Guide 
Periodical Literature, 1943; Subject Headings Used Dictionary Catalogues, 1928, 
the Library Congress; and List Educational Subject Headings, 1928, Belle 
Voegelein. 
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the number for Teacher’s Manual Series 
Lest Forget. 

Many problems have arisen—some which are not yet 
entirely satisfactorily solved—and doubtless there will 
more the use the recordings catalogue extended. 
integral part the cataloguing. This important pro- 
cedure, for recently recording which had been catalogued 
under the subject “World war, 1939—Postwar planning” 
proved deal with oil, and should have been under the head- 
ing “Petroleum.” The first subject was taken from the label 
supplied the organization issuing the recorded series and 
attached the recording them. Not only has one playing 
some the recordings been necessary, but parts have had 
repeated order get the names not listed the label 
any the printed material available. For instance, every 
member the Laboratory staff listened some proper names, 
and now there are some doubts the correct spellings. For 
the names and the consensus opinion was that 
these were correct. have found discrepancies the spelling 
labels series, such Hays and Hayes. The Library 
Congress depository catalogue and Who’s Who have been used 
final authorities. 

One difficulty has been make the labels adhere record- 
ings made the laboratory from radio programs. Frequently 
labels have become detached and have been lost. Rubber 
cement, used over the already gummed labels, has proved the 
most satisfactory way hold them together. 


two thousand records are now catalogued. The cards 
are arranged what is, all intents and purposes, 
library catalogue with cross-references. When the printed aids— 
books pamphlets—are catalogued, the cards for these will 
one alphabet with those for the recordings. 

When printed information recording available, 
has been clipped and pasted the card. one copy only 
such material hand, has been pasted the subject card, 
with reference this fact the main card. This done 
because most our requests come from the subject, rather 
than the author, approach. This printed material may include 
synopses, reading lists, other suggestive aids. When the 
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particular recording described Recordings for School Use, 
the fact has been noted, with reference the page that book. 
This book catalogue appraisals issued the World Book 
Company and prepared Robert Miles collaboration 
with the Recordings Division the American Council Edu- 
cation. The descriptions this publication are course more 
detailed than could made card. 

each card the figure indicating the speed which 
the recording should played; that is, whether its type 
revolutions per minute; the size the records; 
the number sides; and the character the program. For 
example, indicates 3314 revolutions per minute, 
16-inch, double-faced recording speech and discussion. 
far, the following symbols indicate the type recordings are 
used: 


S==Speech 
M=Music program 


Any two these symbols may combined (as SD) 
indicate the dual nature program. 

The file number the recording stamped both sides 
the label and also the covering envelope but the 
upper left the latter. 

The 16-inch recordings are kept wooden cabinet, 
divided into several compartments, arranged numerically from 
left right. There are guides frequent intervals, that 
particular recording easily located. 


recordings are charged and the service, though prima- 
rily intended for the faculty and students the College 
Education, has been extended the faculty large group 
leaders the community who wish use the materials avail- 
able. The charging card includes several items information 
which are not ordinarily such cards. Since the service new, 
the aim was have, for statistical and informational purposes, 
some added data. the card are the title and number the 
recording; the name, address, telephone number, and the depart- 
ment the borrower; the purpose the loan the use 
for which intended. There are spaces the card for 
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the withdrawal, due, and return dates, and the condition the 
recording. Opinions may value regarding the recordings, 
there space for any critical suggestive remarks. 
impossible check the condition every recording 
returned, but effort made this far possible. 
Some original recordings, which not circulate all unless 
under exceptional circumstances, may heard the studios. 

Since the objective make the recordings use 
teachers, there will issued from time time lists avail- 
able recordings any desired subject, with annotations the 
content, scope, and adaptability the records. 


Teaching Aids Laboratory collection includes several 
series recorded programs, whole part, such 
Wake Up, America, the University Chicago Round Table, 
Great Plays, many Norman Corwin’s programs, and most 
recently, Abe Lincoln’s Story. Included are poets reading their 
own poems, poems and dramas read other readers, many 
them famous people. There are also recordings which may 
used aid the pronunciation, structure, and teaching 
languages, English well foreign. There are recorded 
stories and poems for very young children. Incredible though 
may seem, the voices such people Florence Nightingale, 
Gladstone, and Edison are recorded. Instructors 
students may hear, special listening studios provided 
the Laboratory, any recording there the collection. Doubt- 
less many would interested hearing the voices our presi- 
dents. All from and including Mr. McKinley are available 
with the exception Mr. Harding. 

The Laboratory open all teachers and suggestions 
its further use and development are welcomed. The record- 
ings cover such varied fields and interests that they should 
used more people become familiar with their possibilities. 


[Vol. XXIII, No. 


University Cincinnati will celebrate its one-hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary May The University 
was one the first colleges teach natural sciences with the 
classics, offered the first collegiate course civil engineering 
the United States, and erected the first major astronomical 
observatory this country. 


Experiment Art Education 
JAMES GRIMES ROBERT KING 


The Basic Program Committee the Department Fine 
Arts reconstructed first drawing course, Fine Arts 421, 
the effort eliminate the mystery and confusion that com- 
monly surrounds teaching this was immediately 
apparent that the succeeding drawing course, Fine Arts 423, 
needed radical change emphasis and direction order 
bring line with the basic philosophy and educational points 
view established the Basic Program Committee. 

The work was carried out the writers who were teachers 
two groups taking this early drawing course. Fifty students 
were enrolled each section, which met three hours day, 
four days week, for nine weeks. This article report 
the planning, organization, teaching methods, and results. 
presented illustrate the efforts within department 
reorganize art laboratory work realistic basis reflecting 
developing philosophy art and its relationship the 
individual. 

Four objectives directed and established the character 
the course. The first was develop critical attitude toward 
drawing while the student was developing the ability draw 
effectively. Drawing defined qualitative interpretation 
the environment, visually perceived and spatially organized 
within the limitations the materials drawing and the 
student’s life experiences. 

The second objective was develop the student keen 
awareness the visual meaning his environment. Life seen 
terms point view the material the artist. Art 
teachers have known for some time that drawing from plaster 
casts and controlled classroom setups does not sufficiently chal- 
lenge the student, particularly the student who beginning. 
This objective determined the subject-matter used, material 
the main seen outside the classroom. People their natural 
environment became the motif for our drawings. This, then, 
necessitated prime emphasis drawing from memory and 
established major characteristic this course. Visual memory 


This committee consisted Hoyt Sherman, chairman, Robert King, and Paul 
Bogatay; other members the staff co-operated the reconstruction. 
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must not confused with the simple memorizing facts 
common our educational system. not compartmental 
memorizing one aspect situation and then another. 
is, the contrary, dependent kind focused and organ- 
ized vision which sees whole situation unit.” 

The third objective was lengthen the effective working 
span the beginning student. Any creative work involves 
series experiences over period time, but frequently 
the art student never experiences the all-important “follow 
through.” Because difficulties with materials and ideas, 
becomes discouraged before the problem ever fully engaged. 
Hard work and winning through periods when “it looks im- 
possible” are necessary experiences for the creative worker. 

develop, through use, understanding historical 
precedents significance drawing was the fourth objective. 
Reproductions drawings Rembrandt, Titian, Daumier, 
and Goya were extensively studied and used. These reproduc- 
tions were never copied reproduced. They were analyzed 
aid students understanding how great masters have made 
use tonal construction drawing. understanding appre- 
ciation the qualities great drawings traditional masters 
necessary part the experience learning draw. 


objectives were agreed upon prior the beginning 
class work. the initial stage the course, planning 
necessarily developed from week week. One the first 
problems meet was that shifting the student from the habit 
drawing from controlled classroom subject-matter the 
more complex situations that occur real life. This was effected 
controlled series projects. The following descriptions 
projects illustrate the development the work: 


First Project, introductory, one week— 

The class was organized, objectives were discussed, problems 
drawing were assigned determine the status individual students. 
Second Project, one week— 

Rembrandt drawing was carefully analyzed. Students then posed 
represent the figures the original drawing; the light was controlled 
approximate the tonal qualities the original drawing. memory 
drawing was then made from these experiences. 


Sherman, Hoyt. “The Eye the Arts,” XXIII 
(January 19, 1944), pp. 1-6. 
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Third Project, one week— 

authentic interior log cabin museum exhibit) provided 
useful transition toward more complex situation. Students viewed this 
interior with posed figures and executed their drawings from memory. 
Fourth Project, one week— 

Drama students performed short scene from play, repeating the 
action several times. This necessitated further visual discipline and made 
possible greater variety choice the idea depicted. 

Fifth Project, one week— 

two-hour visit was made railroad station. For the first time, 
the student met entirely uncontrolled situation. was faced with 
the problem seeing past the confusion irrelevant movement, inci- 
dental light and color, and the like. From gamut confusion was 
forced narrow down his vision what, for him, was significant both 
the objective situation and his emotional reaction it. 

Sixth Project, one week— 

auction sale was attended. The importance the attitude 
the artist was underlined through this colorful social material. 
Seventh Project, one week— 

emphasize the need for more thorough understanding tonal 
organization the tradition drawing and painting, the “Execution” 
Goya was studied and acted out under controlled conditions. Draw- 
ings were then made the basis these experiences. 

Eighth Project, two weeks— 

The problem was illustrate story based upon the tale Peter 
Rabbit. Three rabbits were secured and kept cage the classroom. 
These were studied and drawn until the students became thoroughly 
familiar with their appearance. Ideas were then evolved from many 
sketches and compositions. The “Peter and Wolf” Prokofieff was 
played emphasize the flavor and rhythmic possibilities this theme. 
should noted that the real rabbits and music were not used 
spectacular devices, but order heighten the creative experiences 
the students. These experiences were summed the final drawing. 


The major projects were accompanied weekly exhibi- 
tion, criticism, and discussion. Each drawing was carefully 
marked committee consisting the instructors and other 
persons invited appraise them. Outside problems were 
assigned with subject-matter such grocery store, street car, 
gymnasium. Such historical materials prints and slides 
were exhibited and referred regular classroom procedure. 
Criticism students’ work was individual and limited discus- 
sion. The instructors never worked the students’ drawings. 

For the first five weeks pen and ink and large white paper 
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were the only materials used. This medium was selected 
because, when used indirectly (as was required), demanded 
prolonged working period order build tonal con- 
struction. Lithographic crayon, wash, pencil, and charcoal were 
made available after the fifth week. 


Fig. Representative the average work the middle the quarter 


evaluation purposes, exhibition the students’ draw- 
ings was prepared for the faculty the Department 
Fine Arts. meeting, this was discussed and analyzed. The 
consensus this group, consisting teachers ceramics, paint- 
ing and drawing, sculpture, and commercial art, was that the 
class did outstandingly fine work. The results their opinions 
were marked improvement over work previously obtained 
from students this educational level. reproduce here two 
the drawings from the classes. Figure representative 
the average work the middle the quarter. Figure repre- 
sents the best work the end the quarter. The morale the 
groups was unusually good. Students frequently worked over- 
time. The problems were absorbing and fully utilized the 
students’ energies. Discussions were lively and germane the 
work being undertaken. After the first week, students took the 
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memory-drawing situation completely normal. There was 
difficulty experienced working for three four days 
drawing subject that had been seen only for few 
minutes. The problem pictorial organization and the use 
objective material means was fully engaged. 


Fig. Representative the best work the end the quarter 


This material presents the plans and organization 
course. However, the complexities creative teaching situa- 
tion make any tabulated statement what was done unreliable 
and open misinterpretation. This particular plan not advo- 
cated solution art-teaching problems for, finally, any 
organized plan procedure must used simply means 
that will promote continued creative growth individuals. 

[Vol. No. 
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Costs Ohio 
Exempted-Village Schools 


FLESHER 


TIN the writer summarized cost data for the city public- 

school systems Ohio. The present article reports similar 
facts for the exempted-village school districts the state. The 
information summarized here taken from the nine annual 
studies costs per pupil average daily attendance Ohio 
cities and exempted villages made the Bureau Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, during the period from 
inclusive. The original sources data for the 
annual studies are reports filed with the State Department 
Education each the school districts. Since 1938 the 
Bureau has sent each exempted-village superintendent the 
information concerning the schools his district for his ap- 
proval order that may make any needed corrections before 
the data are used computing the school costs for each pupil 
average daily attendance. 

exempted-village school district one 
which contains within its territorial boundaries: (1) all the territory 
lying within the corporate limits village having population three 
thousand more according the last federal census; (2) all the 
territory lying within the corporate limits village having popula- 
tion two thousand more according the last federal census and 
population outside the corporate limits said village, determined 
census taken such board education, sufficient make the total 
population such district three thousand more [and which] may, 
majority vote the full membership such board education, declare 


that such district shall exempt from the supervision the county 
board 


During the nine-year period covered this summary, there 
have been several changes the composition the exempted- 
village group. Three districts, Bryan, South Euclid, and Upper 
Arlington, which were exempted villages prior the 1940 
Federal census, became cities after that date. One district, North 
College Hill, became exempted village 1936, but after 
1940 became city district. addition the changes just 
indicated, the following districts were added the exempted- 

William Edward. Baldwin’s Ohio School Laws, 4830-7. 
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village category shown for the various school years: 


Bluffton, Byesville, Orrville, Westerville 

Harbor, Mt. Healthy, Tipp City, West Milton 

Chagrin Falls, Columbiana, Sylvania 

Deer Park, Frankfort, Leetonia, Loudonville, 
Versailles 

Bay Village, North Olmstead 

Hicksville, Maumee, Rossford 


Minerva, Mount Gilead, North Canton, Welling- 
ton, Westlake 


average cost per pupil current-expense items and 
the average total current expense for each year the nine- 
year period are given Table addition, the average costs 
operating city schools for the same period are shown this 
table. Each the six major items current expense includes 
the same services for both cities and exempted villages; there- 
fore, the data for the two types districts are comparable. 
can seen Table that there has been not 
steady, increase the costs for each item current expense 
throughout the period. Total current expenses have increased 
$30.24 per pupil average daily attendance during the nine 
years. This represents increase 47.4 per cent for the 
period, yearly average increase 5.9 per cent. 
shown earlier article the writer, the percentage in- 
crease for total current expenses for city schools for the same 
period was 35.7 yearly average 4.4 per The high- 
est percentage increase for exempted-village schools for any 
one year was 14.5 per cent for There were decreases 
total current expenses per pupil this type school 
and 

comparison the averages for the two types schools 
given Table reveals that these average costs are higher 
for cities than for exempted villages for all items except general 
control and auxiliary agencies. The higher costs exempted 
villages for general control are largely due the fact that the 
superintendent schools and his assistants, the salaries 
whom constitute the major item under general control, serve 
much smaller student enrollment the average than these 
officials the city schools. For example, the average daily 


*Flesher, R., “Costs City Schools Ohio,” 
XXIII (March 15, 1944), 
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attendance 1942-43 the Cleveland public schools was 
102,672. The average daily attendance the largest exempted- 
village school for that year was 1,447. the average 
daily attendance the 113 city school districts averaged 5,236 
students while the average for exempted-village districts 
was only 811 students. 

The higher costs exempted-village schools for auxiliary 
agencies probably due for the most part the fact that 
greater proportion the exempted-village schools operate 

TABLE 


Costs PER AVERAGE ATTENDANCE CURRENT-EXPENSE 


Plant Auxil- Total 
Year Mainte- iary Current 
Control tion 
nance Agencies Expenses 


(1) 

63.83 
1936-37...... 74.62 
79.67 
1938-39...... 
1939-40...... 
86.10§ 
1941-42...... 
94-07 

80.93** 

City 


figures are average per-pupil costs for schools all Ohio exempted- 
village districts. 


Flesher, op. cit., Table 58. Includes correction $.06. 


school transportation systems than true city schools. 
The cost this service included auxiliary agencies. The 
percentage difference between the average total current ex- 
penses for the two types school districts 24.7, while the 
percentage difference between average expenditures for in- 
struction the two types districts 41.1. Thus, the 
greatest differential the expenditures per-pupil basis 
for instruction, the chief item which teachers’ salaries. 
Data concerning other types expense addition cur- 
rent operating costs are shown Table II. Interest costs 
tend most instances decrease during the period. This gen- 
eral decrease probably due the fact that bonds are being 
retired more rapidly general than new bond issues are being 
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voted. Another factor which has been operation during the 
last few years the period that the state foundation program 
has been put pay-as-you-go basis, and has not been neces- 
sary for boards education borrow foundation-program 
notes and pay interest accruing such notes. The highest total 
payment for any one year was 1936-37. This due the 
abnormally high amount for debt retirement for that year. 
study the annual costs for 1936-37 shows that per cent 
the exempted villages reported higher expenditures that 
year for debt retirement than they did the year previous. 
one case, figure more than times great was reported. 


TABLE 
Costs PER AVERAGE ATTENDANCE CURRENT AND OTHER 


Debt Total Capital 
Year Current Interest 
Retirement Payment Outlay 
Expense 


(6) 


1934-35 63.83 6.11 
73.08 
79.67 11.77 
Yearly figures are averages for schools all Ohio exempted-village districts. 
Flesher, op. cit., Table II, 60. Includes correction $.24. 


The average costs for city schools, shown Table II, are 
higher than those for exempted-village schools for all items 
except capital outlay. This condition undoubtedly due part 
the fact that the costs larger school buildings less 
per-pupil basis than costs for smaller buildings. also 
ably true that, comparatively speaking, there were more 
school buildings being built and sites purchased 
period the exempted-village school districts than 
The influence the consolidation school districts and the 
centralization schools and the greater use the 
school districts Federal funds are undoubtedly reflected 
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the figure for capital outlay. The progressively decreasing fig- 
ures for capital outlay for the last three years are unquestion- 
ably due government restrictions building materials. 


figures for average daily attendance both elementary 
and secondary schools exempted-village districts are 
given Table III. Although there are now exempted- 
village school districts the state, data for all nine years were 
available for only districts. The smaller number districts 
included Table III due the fact that the composition 
the exempted-village group has changed greatly during the 
nine-year period. The average yearly decrease average daily 
TABLE 


NuMBER AVERAGE ATTENDANCE AND THE 
AMOUNT AND PERCENTAGE YEARLY INCREASE DECREASE 


Year Average Daily Decrease Decrease 
Attendance Increase* (Cities) 
(3) (4) 


The plus sign (-++) indicates increase. 

Flesher, op. cit., Table IV, 62. 
attendance for exempted-village schools for the period only 
per cent that reported for city schools. The writer 
unable account for the marked decrease 
Decreases for the last two years are due for the most part 
increased employment needs and military inductions in- 
cidental our preparation for and entrance into the war. 
That exempted-village schools have not suffered from de- 
creased enrollments the extent that city schools have dur- 
ing this period evidenced the difference the average 
annual percentage decrease 1.1 and 2.1 for exempted 
villages and cities, respectively, and also the fact that there 


were increases shown for two the nine years. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Postwar Needs Youth 
the phases postwar planning which educators 


should undertake once that for meeting the needs 

youth much broader basis than that represented 
the typical high school. Due the induction most able- 
bodied men into the armed forces and the wartime prosperity 
which makes easy get jobs, certain aspects the youth 
problem are much less acute now than they were during the 
depression. Other aspects, particularly those related delin- 
quency and crime, have become more acute. 

generally believed that after the cessation hostilities 
there will period widespread unemployment, while 
factories are being reconverted peacetime production, 
followed boom while the accumulated demands for ma- 
chine tools and consumer goods are being met. highly 
doubtful, however, that this will provide permanent employ- 
ment for all the youth who desire it. Many women, having 
made good jobs outside the home, will want keep them. 
Returning veterans will demand and should receive preferential 
consideration for the available jobs. Technological improve- 
ments, which have been greatly accelerated the war, will 
greatly reduce the man-hours required produce given 
quantity goods. Hence, quite unlikely that there will 
permanent, satisfactory employment for all the youth who 
leave school the age sixteen eighteen. 

However, even full employment were assured, that 
would not solve the youth problem. Youth does not live 
bread alone. Young people need not only employment but 
continuing education and proper recreation. There urgent 
need for planning which will recognize all these needs and 
develop coherent youth program meet them. have 
proceeded too much the assumption that schooling should 
end and employment begin particular time, rather than 
the assumption that there should gradual transition from 
full-time schooling full-time employment with adequate 
provision for recreation and continued education. 

sure that, schools and other existing community 
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agencies fail recognize and meet these youth needs broad 
and functional basis, other agencies will developed the 
job. previous periods, when regularly constituted schools 
failed meet important needs, private enterprise tended 
fill the gaps. The vernacular schools the later Middle Ages, 
the private adventure schools the colonial period, and the 
business colleges the present and recent past are cases 
point. But have reached time when such shortcomings 
the regular schools are filled primarily not private but 
public agencies: the National Youth Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps are examples known all. 
The N.Y.A. particularly was criticized school people the 
grounds bureaucratic rigidity and unwarranted competition 
with established educational agencies. must said its 
favor, however, that did make serious attempt meet 
certain the needs young people which the schools did not 
adequately care for. 

are have adequate youth program after the war, 
planning for should get under way once. Important inves- 
tigations have already been made, the findings which could 
used planning. Among these are the long series studies 
published the American Youth Commission and the recent 
report the British Youth Advisory Council, entitled The 
Youth Service after the War. 

The need for planning great. Much the needed ma- 
terial hand. Now the time for school people exercise 
educational statesmanship. 


Occupational Therapy 
Army and veterans’ hospitals here the United States 


and many other countries, trained occupational therapists 

are devoting themselves winning the peace aiding 
the rehabilitation injured bodies and minds. Men and 
women disabled physically deranged mentally can made 
fit for useful civilian work normal environment the 
aid occupational therapy, which means, its simplest defini- 
tion, healing through activity. Therapists qualified training 
and experience, and proceeding under the supervision physi- 
cians, aid patients recovery from disease and injury guid- 
ing them various types therapeutic activities. 

Physically, occupational therapy restores joint and muscle 
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function through exercise. Circulation stimulated. Muscle 
tone improved. Mentally, stimulates creative thinking, 
prevents formation invalid habits, and the mental stagnation 
and depression which often accompany illness. Socially, aids 
the patient his adjustment life pattern changed 
disability either temporary permanent. Economically, 
helps him shorten his stay the hospital and return 
the community contributing member society. 

Success the administration this technique healing 
measured not the quality the patient’s product the 
effectiveness his activity, but purely the extent which 
restored health his efforts creating those products 
and performing those activities. 

plans provide occupational therapy for hospitalized 
service men and women expand rapidly, the War Manpower 
Commission increasingly concerned about the dearth 
trained therapists. The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has sent out special call for occupational therapists, 
whom approximately three hundred are needed June for 
work Government hospitals. The salary range from 
$1,970 $2,433 year, depending upon the training and 
experience the applicant and the type position fills. 

Ohio State University one number educational 
institutions which are meeting the demand for workers this 
profession providing course occupational therapy 
new curriculum, the College Education, which meets the 
requirements prescribed the Council Medical Education 
and Hospitals the American Medical Association and has 
been fully approved that body. 

The new course thirteen-quarter program for high- 
school graduates including, among other subjects, psychology, 
fine arts, physical education, science, and sociology. Upon the 
completion the course, the student receives the degree 
Bachelor Science Occupational Therapy and eligible 
take the national examinations for admission the Register 
Occupational Therapists maintained the American Occu- 
pational Therapy Association. 

Candidates for enrollment must good health and pos- 
sess personal qualifications and aptitudes for this profession. 
Physical stamina, emotional stability, patience, degree 

[Continued page 
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READINGS 
Books Read 


JosEPHINE H., editor. Education the Air: Fourteenth Year- 
book the Institute for Education Radio, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University Press, 1943. pp. 

Gilbert Seldes did not include radio among the seven lively arts. But 
study this volume indicates that one the liveliest. 

This the Fourteenth Yearbook the Institue for Education Radio 
always held under the auspices the Bureau Educational Research the 
Ohio State University. interesting check whether the problems 
radio have changed since 1930. The most important ones, course, 
persist. Sherman Dryer, for example, attacks the age-old issue “Giving the 
Public What Wants” pointing out that the public cannot demand some- 
thing that not there, that “demand does not come from the consumer but 
created the producer.” Mr. Fly, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, too, makes similar point, saying that the listener can dial someone 
off the air, but lacks the punch.” cannot dial him 
not there the first place. 

The old question “What educational?” still raises its challenging head. 
But the radio people longer seem hide comfortably behind the old 
clichés entertainment and escapism. Indeed, study these pages will 
convince the reader that radio occupies pre-eminent position far intelli- 
gent and effective treatment the war concerned. 

Daytime serials get scrutiny from writers, researchers, and advertisers. 
Lazarsfeld points out that “the details the stories show certain stereotypes. 
Lower middle-class people prevail. Rich people come primarily lend 
color the plot, but they usually not know how handle their own affairs 
and need the help some middle-class person. Laborers appear practically 
never the stories, nor labor problems” (pages 

Twenty million women day listen these daytime serials. The use 
the product advertised the program much greater among listeners the 
program than among the Further, the frequency use the 
product related the frequency listening the program. Evidently 
these serials will with for some time. 

Many problems are discussed this volume. learn about script- 
writing, production techniques, radio interpreting region, agricultural broad- 
casts, women’s broadcasts, and broadcasting for special groups. Anyone who 
wants keep with this field ought read this good talk about radio. 
Volume fourteen worthy companion the thirteen previous volumes. 


Frank P.; Grant, PHELPs; AND 
The Age Conflict. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943. 
pp. 

Anyone who has lived through the period world history since 1914 
should aware its complexities and pitfalls; only one who has taught 
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realizes the problems its historians. method organization can simplify 
the maze events through which teacher and students must find their way. 
Furthermore, the judgments yesteryear may placed unfortunate 
light the developments later year, particularly these 1940’s. This book 
divided chronologically into four periods, namely: World War the 
from Versailles the great depression; the 1930’s the fall Czecho- 
slovakia—characterized “the period crisis”; and World War 
briefer section ending with the Allied invasion North Africa and the Russian 
counter offensive around Stalingrad. 

Within the two middle periods, the chapters are topical. Five deal 
broadly with the Treaty Versailles, the League Nations, security and 
disarmament, the world economic depression, and the outbreak World 
War Otherwise they cover national regional subjects such Germany, 
the Middle Danube, Russia, Poland and the Baltic, Italy, the British Empire, 
the Near East, the Far East, and the Americas. American history (including 
Latin America) gets but two the thirty-eight chapters, for the authors have 
tried confine themselves the international scene the exclusion purely 
domestic questions. Each chapter may read independently, though this has 
meant certain amount repetition handling international issues. 
careful system cross-references reduces this minimum. 

The book well written, despite its amazing mass facts, and contains 
pertinent observations and interpretations controversial issues. good 
choice for advanced course contemporary history and the reviewer’s 
convenient reference book the background the war. Ex- 
planatory footnotes placed the end the volume, brief appendix 
significant documents, and bibliography general words add its usefulness. 


Harry Exceptional Children. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1944. pp. 

his comprehensive discussion all types exceptional children 
school age—those designated the report the White House Conference 
Child Health and Protection “children who deviate from the average 
child such extent require special treatment training order 
make the most their possibilities.” The author, director the Psycho- 
logical Clinic the Detroit public schools, has been dealing for many years 
with these deviates, and has co-operated closely with those responsible for the 
excellent programs special education developed that city. Since his 
discussion comprehensive, condensation and elimination have been impera- 
tive, but, and large, the author’s judgment what should retained 
commends itself. 

have here point view regard the relative character devia- 
tion, and factual material regard the educational problems involved 
different types deviation, that should assimilated every elementary- 
school teacher service and student teachers training. One the 
author’s examples this relativity will suffice. pupil with less than 20/70 
vision after correction placed sight-saving class, how about the pupil 
with 20/60 vision? hundreds our smaller school districts, special classes 
are out the question. Even city like Detroit, with its well-developed 
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special classes various types, much the “special education” that goes 
must the work the classroom teacher. This book will excellent 
basic test for course that should required all teachers training. 
should required reading for teachers service, especially teachers the ele- 
mentary grades—a assignment for those with good background 


and stimulating those whose knowledge deviation begins and ends 


“ I 
the 1.Q. Francis 


Children. New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1943. pp. 
This little book should distinct aid the high-school teacher who 
trying help her students understand children and deal with them more 
effectively. written informal and conversational style with many 
interesting examples, largely older children taking responsibility for younger 
ones. The many attractive pictures add the interest the book. order 
stimulate class discussions, short incident with few appropriate questions 
given the end each section. 

The subject-matter deals with the simple everyday situations which high- 
school student would encounter dealing with young children. attempt 
made give thorough discussion but few fundamental principles are 
stressed. main objective seems help the student learn enjoy 
and understand children and develop feeling responsibility for helping 
the child learn. 

The authors leave the matter planned experiences with children 
the teacher and simply state that the community supplies many resources for 
laboratory experience. few suggestions kinds experience useful with 
high-school students might have been helpful, but, the whole, the book 
fine contribution the rather meager material available child care pre- 


pared for students’ use the high-school level. 


Foundations for Science Personality. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1941. pp. 

exponent the European emphasis upon holistic thinking 
psychology, Angyal has presented his position rather clearly. The treatment 
theoretical and general—the theory yet tested empirical methods 
inquiry. Particular emphasis placed upon the necessity for data” 
(not segmental data) and new analysis the field personality psychology. 

Part the volume’s interest and utility educators may arise from its 
postulate the two basic trends which characterize the life process the 
individual. The trend toward autonomy—toward triumph over environ- 
mental “heteronomous” control given the pattern one process within 
the unified life The trend toward homonomy toward fitting 
oneself into the larger “superindividual” wholes such the family and the 
clan assumed the other tendency which characterizes the dynamics 
human life. 

Although there nothing particularly fresh about Angyal’s theory 
the trend toward autonomy, the assumption homonomous striving de- 
serves serious consideration. And such tendency basic human 
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motivation assumed, examination our culture and its education 
very much order. Many are inclined emphasize the necessity 
for developing self-reliant, free individuals yet we. neglect the possibility 
that the human tendencies affiliate, fit in, also need fostered and 
made intelligent. 

hopes for specific and direct suggestion educational and clinical 
work, the reader Foundations for Science Personality will disap- 
pointed. For the one who the search orientation holistic think- 
ing the area personality, the book may prove quite provocative. 


Arry, Science Experiences for Elementary Schools. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. pp. (Practical 
Suggestions for Teaching, No. 

the title suggests, this book contains collection experiments con- 
cerned with some the basic understandings certain fields science. 
Mr. Arey presents groups experiments about plants, the atmosphere, the 
story the earth, seasonal changes and the movements the earth and 
moon, magnetism and electricity, heat, light, and sound. 

introducing each chapter, Mr. Arey states briefly the basic meanings 
the topic treated, and points out its importance helping children gain 
understanding their environment. The experiments follow with clear 
statement materials needed and procedures carried out. There are 
detailed drawings included for the experiments. 

Elementary-school teachers who are aware the importance both 
science understandings and the scientific method will find this book extremely 
helpful. All the experiments have been tested and refined through ex- 
perience with many groups children and teachers. Most the materials 
can secured the children from school, home, local stores. For obtain- 
ing some the more scientific equipment, Mr. Arey has included list 
scientific supply houses. 

Used selectively the author suggests, these experiments can contribute 
richly the teaching and learning elementary-school science. 

Mary Loomis 


Wartime Social Studies the Elementary School. 
Washington, C.: National Council for the Social Studies the National 
Education Association, 1943. pp. 

This publication the National Council for the Social Studies frankly 
faces the fact that the war part the elementary-school curriculum. With 
considerable skill, the author has pointed some the ways which the 
harsh realities wartime living can made constructive rather than dis- 
integrative influences the lives children. 

The organization the pamphlet centers around four main aspects 
its theme: first, the war—a part our curriculum; second, democratic living; 
third, friendliness toward other people; and fourth, the world-wide setting 
modern life. Intelligent suggestions suitable subject-matter and ways 
attacking make the bulk the content. Outlines for projects and 
up-to-date bibliographic material are included. not followed too slavishly, 
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the suggestions given should prove useful classroom teachers who are at- 
tempting keep their work with boys and girls step with these times. 
Perhaps the greatest lack Wartime Social Studies the Elementary 
School its failure place greater emphasis upon pressing and immediate 
problems tolerance and socioeconomic inequalities America’s own back 
These are touched upon lightly, true, but the activities and projects 
proposed tend somewhat remote from many the difficulties 
surmounted right the communities surrounding the schools. The section 
democratic living more successful than the other divisions the booklet 
this regard, particularly with respect the discussion dealing with ways 
which democracy should find expression daily life. Desirable emphasis 
also placed the importance teacher-pupil co-operative planning. 
SHANE 


Lucia Teaching Composition and Literature Junior and 
Senior High New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943. 
Appendices, pp.; index, pp.; 561 pp. 

The publication the present volume, which revised and enlarged 
edition Miss earlier work, serves reminder the far- 
reaching changes which have taken place the teaching English since 1931. 
the author points out, the classics elder day are gradually being 
replaced literary selections greater intrinsic interest, remedial instruction 
the techniques effective reading has come recognized one the 
essential functions the teacher English, and the study semantics and 
propaganda has been introduced means promoting critical under- 
standing the relationship between words and realities. 

The treatment the problems English teaching comprehensive, 
lucid, and discerning. Designed primarily for use methods classes, the book 
introduces prospective English teachers the fundamental questions which 
arise the teaching grammar, spelling, punctuation, word meaning, oral 
and written composition, remedial reading, and the various types literature. 

Miss Mirrielees has not only the scholar’s expertness dealing with the 
technical aspects linguistic study, but also refreshing and unusual insight 
into the devious ways adolescents, who are, after all, the ones who have 
learn spell the hundred spelling demons, eschew the vulgar ain’t, and 
find time for hour reading between the Charley McCarthy program 
and the showing the first feature the neighborhood movie. 

EBERHART 


MAN, Educational Psychology. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1942. pp. 

This book designed understood students and teachers who 
have had introductory course general psychology. contrast its 
predecessor, Gates’s Psychology for Students Education, which placed its 
major emphasis the application the principles general psychology 
education, this edition now sees educational psychology “field speciali- 
zation with special, professional point view.” the authors’ 
words, its primary purpose “is not present all the facts and principles 
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general psychology, but bring the results psychological research and theory 
bear upon the major activities and problems the teacher.” Not only does 
one sense change emphasis but also shift peint view reflected 
such statements “the nature the learner’s activities the most im- 
portant problem method.” 

Written team four specialists, its coverage extensive. Topics 
reach from infant psychology the bases for understanding the principles 
tests and measurements, from mental hygiene comprehensive treatment 
learning. Although each writer may have pursued his major interest rather 
intensively, high degree unity has been attained and few breaks 
continuity are noticeable. This reviewer appreciated the treatment learning, 
especially Chapter “The Development Meanings,” and Chapter 
and Problem Solving.” also considered the later chapters 
the adjustment the child and the teacher particularly strong. 

The book must read critically and requires some maturity interest 
the field excite the student. not easy reading. find few 
examples which have been drawn from the actual classroom, and which 
would aid the average undergraduate relate principles his own experience. 
would excellent book for advanced group, for stimulating ref- 
erence. Questions and exercises are included after each chapter which attempt 
lead the reader relate theory and practice. 

extensive and systematic survey which undoubtedly makes 
definite contribution its comprehensive treatment the new and develop- 


ing field educational psychology. 


Morrison, Henry Schools: Critical Study Our School 
System. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1943. pp. 

This the fourth series volumes which the author has dealt 
with different aspects education the United States. Part deals briefly 
with the general character and social functions the school, the university, 
and the technological institute. Part traces the evolution our school 
structure and shows how schools ought organized. Part III deals with the 
administrative aspects our school systems they are and they ought be. 

The author’s principal theses may briefly summarized follows: the 
function the school provide general education the point educa- 
tional maturity; that the university pursue culture for its own sake 
quest philosophy; that the technological institute make its students 
proficient the practice some art which has extended underlying logic. 

The school should not thought preparatory any other institu- 
tion. Instead consisting disconnected units—kindergarten, elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high school, and junior college—the 
common school should one continuous institution starting with the 
beginning instruction and continuing until the completion general educa- 
tion the point educational maturity. The only break organization which 
can possibly justified that between the primary school, covering the first 
two three years school life, and the “secondary” school, which includes 
all the others. the former, students learn read, write, and calculate; 
and the latter, they learn using these tools which they have mastered. 
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The German Vorschule and constitute “the most rational fully 
developed structure the world has yet seen,” although their social orientation 
and purpose are unacceptable democratic society. The system school 
grades should eliminated and pupils advanced terms learnings acquired 
rather than lessons completed and credits earned. There justification for 
the elective system any part the common school; there should 
common curriculum for all pupils. able function effectively, common 
school should enroll not fewer than 100 more than 1,500. The state the 
proper unit for administrative control and financial support. 

Many readers will not agree with these theses. But whether not they 
so, they will find this searching analysis many the weaknesses 
current school organization and stimulating exposition consistent views. 


Marcaret World War Information: Annotated List 
Current Books and Pamphlets for Teachers, Students, and Adult Discussion 
Groups. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau Cooperative Research and Field 
Service, Indiana University, 1943. 129 pp. (Indiana University, Bul- 
letin the School Education, Vol. XIX, No. January, 1943) 

This very comprehensive bibliography recent books and pamphlets 
dealing with the war, war backgrounds, our allies, our enemies, our home 
front, and postwar planning. Annotations are brief but informative, and full 
bibliographical information included. Materials are recent date, mostly 
1940 later. Free and inexpensive materials are included, listed separately 
under each large subject division. 

All all, well-organized and well-executed bibliography which 
should particular value libraries with war information centers. All 
persons who must answer the diverse questions today concerning the 
many varying phases the war will find welcome help. 

SEEGER 


Occupational Therapy 
[Continued from page 


manual dexterity, interest human beings per and 
scientific approach dealing with their problems are para- 
mount importance. Since occupational therapy specialized 
field and hence the number students who can accommo- 
dated the training program limited, admission will 
granted those applicants who are best qualified. 
Occupational therapy profession which has vital and 
permanent function society. does not merely meet war- 
time emergency need, but will offer continuing opportunity 
civilian hospitals and organizations vocational guidance. 
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